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GLASGOW. 


There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant than  those  which  relate  to  the  general  health 
of  the  community,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  large  and  populous  cities. 
These  affect  not  only  the  physical  but  also  the  moral 
state  of  society.  If  our  population  are  huddled 
together  in  wretched  dwellings,  so  old  and  ill-ven- 
tilated as  to  be  almost  untenantable,  or  so  damp  and 
confined  from  want  of  sufficient  breathing  space  as 
to  render  them  alike  unwholesome  and  dismal,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  if  such  population  should  either 
resort  to  stimulating  drinks  to  relieve  their  physical 
depression,  or  seek  for  enjoyment  beyond  their  own 
homes  ? 

That  such  a state  of  things  should  exist  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  most  of  our  large  cities  is  much 
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to  be  deplored,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  public 
have  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  providing 
against  this  serious  evil.  I may  be  permitted  to 
mention  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  set  the  example  of  seeking  to  remedy 
these  defects.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  to  a limited 
extent  followed,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
other  towns  are  about  to  follow  their  example.  I 
trust,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  views  of  this  section  of  the  Association  that 
I should  give  a short  sketch  of  what  has  been  done 
in  Glasgow,  so  as  to  show  what  may  be  effected  in 
other  cities.  In  the  session  of  i860  I had  occasion 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  Glasgow  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  city, 
showing  that  in  these  the  population,  which  num- 
bered from  400  to  1,000  in  an  acre,  were  crowded 
together  in  pent-up  lanes  or  closes  of  about  three 
and  four  feet  wide,  with  large  tenements  of  three  and 
four  stories  rising  on  each  side  and  running  back- 
wards to  the  extent  of  250,  and  in  some  cases  280, 
feet,  into  which  neither  the  light  nor  air  of  heaven 
could  freely  penetrate.  A large  portion  of  these 
dwellings  were  dark,  dismal,  and  unwholesome, 
devoid  of  comfort  and  family  accommodation,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  lower  and  criminal  class  of  the 
population.  When  fever  or  contagious  disease  broke 


out  in  these  places  the  results  were  appalling.  As 
an  instance  of  this  it  has  been  shown  that,  even  as 
late  as  1871,  in  one  district  known  as  the  Havannah 
and  New  Vennel,  where  the  population  amounted  to 
3,200,  303  fever  patients  and  16  smallpox  patients 
were  in  one  year  removed  to  hospital  at  the  public 
expense — in  all  319,  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  death-rate  was  70  in  the  thousand.  The 
moral  disease  in  these  districts  was  not  less  appalling, 
the  houses  being  to  a large  extent  receptacles  of 
pauperism,  disease,  and  crime.  What  rendered  this 
state  of  things  more  distressing  was  the  fact  that  a 
fresh  stream  of  people  from  the  country,  seeking  em- 
ployment, were  each  year  pouring  into  the  city  ; that 
from  the  want  of  cheap  dwellings  these  people  were 
driven  into  those  haunts,  and  although  respectable 
when  they  entered,  they  very  soon  fell,  by  contact 
with  their  neighbours,  to  the  same  low  level.  (See 
Plan.) 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  Corporation,  at  the  instigation  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Provost  Blackic.  The 
city  was  surveyed  with  the  view  of  clearing  out 
those  objectionable  districts,  and  plans  were  drawn 
out  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
showing  the  portions  of  the  city  necessary  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  scheduling  every  tenement  required 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme. 
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The  plan  was  a bold  and  extensive  one,  seeking 
to  sweep  away  whole  streets  of  unwholesome  houses 
in  order  to  obtain  breathing  spaces,  and  to  form 
broad,  spacious  streets,  and  open  spaces  in  their  stead, 
selling  the  vacant  ground  for  this  purpose.  Power 
was  asked  to  expend  ;^i, 250,000  in  the  purchase  of 
property,  and  to  assess  by  taxation  6d.  per  £ on 
rental  for  five  years,  and  3d.  per  £ for  ten  years. 
The  scheme,  as  originally  devised,  covered  an  area 
of  88  acres  of  overbuilt  ground,  and  included  the 
formation  of  new  streets  and  improvement  of  old 
thoroughfares  to  the  number  of  forty-five. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1866  the  Improve- 
ment Act  was  passed  almost  without  opposition,  and 
immediately  thereafter  a committee  was  appointed  for 
carr)fing  out  its  provisions,  over  which  committee  I 
presided  for  six  years.  A tax  of  6d.  per  £ on  the 
rental  of  the  city,  to  be  paid  by  occupiers,  was 
Imposed  for  the  first  year.  Negotiations  were  entered 
into  for  the  purchase  of  properties,  and  a bank  credit 
was  arranofed  for  until  the  tax  could  be  collected  and 
money  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  Trust.  As 
many  of  the  properties  required  were  old  and  dilapi- 
dated, the  owners  were  generally  not  averse  to  quit 
them,  and  from  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  their 
manager,  Mr.  Lamb,  the  committee  succeeded 
for  a considerable  time  In  purchasing  at  a very 
moderate  rate — in  many  cases  from  ten  to  twelve 


and  fourteen  years’  purchase  of  the  gross  rental  for 
dwellings,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  years’  for  shops. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  committee  had 
secured,  by  private  bargain,  property  to  the  extent  of 
^50,512,  and  loans  had  begun  to  come  in  freely  on 
the  security  of  the  trust  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
per  annum.  These  purchases  have  gone  on  from 
yea*r  to  year,  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the  published 
accounts,  the  sum  paid  for  properties  up  till  31st 
May  last  amounted  to  ^1,612,504,  of  which  they 
have  sold  to  the  extent  of  ^830,532.  In  addition 
to  this  the  committee  purchased  and  paid  ^40,000 
for  a public  park  for  the  use  of  the  citizens.  The 
whole  of  these  purchases  have  been  made  by 
private  negotiations  and  friendly  arbitration  with 
the  exception  of  two  cases  of  trial  by  jury.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  the  commitee,  which  has 
been  adhered  to  amidst  strenuous  opposition,  was  to 
begin  no  improvement  until  the  whole  property  in 
the  district  had  been  purchased,  and  also  to  take 
care  that  both  sides  of  the  streets  should  be  secured. 
They  consider  the  adherence  to  this  principle  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
properties  at  a moderate  rate,  and  so  promote  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

The  tax,  which  was  6d.  per  £ for  the  first  year, 
was,  in  the  second,  reduced  to  4d.,  at  which  it  was 
continued  for  four  years,  viz.,  till  1871.  Afterwards 


it  was  reduced  to  3d.  for  two  years,  and  since  then 
to  2d.  per  £,  at  which  it  now  stands. 

In  about  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
there  was  commenced  that  process  of  demolition, 
which  has  been  carried  on  gradually  up  to  the  present 
time,  by  which  old  and  dilapidated  buildings  were 
removed,  the  haunts  of  the  criminal  classes  broken 
up,  breathing  spaces  opened  in  pent-up  lanes  and 
closes,  playgrounds  procured  for  children,  old  streets 
widened,  and  new  streets  driven  through  the  most 
densely  crowded  districts.  The  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  more 
particularly,  on  that  of  the  children,  have  been  very 
striking — the  procuring  of  open  playground  having 
in  many  cases  wholly  changed  their  sickly  appear- 
ance into  that  of  robust  health.  During  the  first  four 
years  the  operations  of  the  Committee  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  purchase  of  property,  to  the  putting 
into  temporary  repair  many  of  the  worst  dwellings, 
and  particularly  in  taking  down  and  removing 
tenements  of  houses  which  were  dens  of  fever  and 
disease  in  the  crowded  districts. 

As  recorded  in  the  information  given  to  the  Home 
Secretary:  It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  dis- 

persion of  the  low-class  population  might  have  a 
tendency  to  spread  crime  and  disease,  and  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.  None  of  these  fears  have 
been  verified  ; on  the  contrary,  the  police  and 
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sanitary  inspectors  have  repeatedly  certified  that 
the  whole  condition  of  the  population  displaced  has 
been  improved,  and  ‘ that  although  paying  higher 
rents  in  other  districts  of  the  city  for  houses  worthy 
of  the  name,  they  are  themselves  satisfied  of  the 
advantages  of  the  change.’  ” The  information  fur- 
nished to  the  Government  of  the  operations  of  the 
Trust,  and  a visit  from  the  Home  Secretary,  led  to 
Mr.  Cross  bringing  in  and  passing  the  ^G^rtisans’ 
Dwellings  Bill.” 

The  clearances  thus  effected,  along  with  the  other 
clearances  made  by  the  Union  Railway  Company, 
have  led  to  a diminution  of  crime,  and  have,  besides, 
given  a power  and  control  to  the  police  over  the 
parties  inhabiting  these  districts  not  formerly  pos- 
sessed. It  is  consequently  found  that  while  between 
the  years  1867  and  1873  there  is  a diminution  in  the 
total  cases  of  crime  anniLally  reported  of  3,030,  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  apprehensions  of  749.  The 
criminal  returns  give  the  following  : “ Total  crimes 
reported  to  the  police  in  1867,  10,899.  In  1873, 
7,869.  Total  apprehensions  in  1867,  5»042.  In 
1873,  5,791.  This  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  57,483  during  that  period.” 

In  giving  his  report  in  1871  the  chief  constable 
says:  Through  the  operations  of  the  City  Improve- 

ment and  the  Union  Railway  the  city  has  been 
cleared  of  the  foulest  dens  of  crime  and  profligacy, 
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and  their  occupants  been  scattered  amongst  a popu- 
lation breathing  a purer  moral  atmosphere,  thereby 
affording  facilities  to  the  police  for  bringing  the 
vicious  to  justice  more  easily  and  certainly,  than  when 
the  whole  formed  a concentrated  and  combined 
colony  of  ruffianism/’  The  death-rate,  which  was  29 
per  1000  in  1866,  was  25  in  1876;  should  this 
difference  of  4 continue,  it  would  show  a saving  of 
life  (counting  the  population  at  500,000)  of  2,000 
annually.  So  many  circumstances  however  affect 
this,  we  dare  not  impute  this  wholly,  to  these 
operations,  or  trust  entirely  to  its  continuance. 

In  about  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
Committee  began  to  dispose  of  the  ground  for  carrying 
out  the  Improvement  plans,  care  was  taken  not  to 
put  much  in  the  market  at  one  time,  and  the  prices 
realized  have  exceeded  their  expectations — in  some 
cases  more  than  sufficient  to  recoup  them,  in  others 
less  ; but  the  prices  realized  have  been  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory.  In  every  case  the  ground 
has  been  sold  by  public  sale. 

When  the  operations  of  the  Committee  began 
to  be  seen,  and  the  want  of  workmen’s  houses 
began  to  be  felt  (a  want  which  had  existed  for 
some  time  previously),  builders  immediately  com- 
menced the  erection  of  such  dwellings.  The  rage 
for  building  these  went  on  from  year  to  year  ; 
new  streets  of  houses  of  this  description  have 


sprung  up,  until  the  supply  is  now  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

In  an  able  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  published 
by  Mr.  Morrison,  the  present  able  and  active  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  he  shows  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  now  ten  years,  there  have  been  pro- 
vided 40,460  houses  within  the  Municipality,  giving 
accommodation  for  202,302  persons,  while  within 
a radius  of  half  a mile  of  the  city  there  has  been 
provided  a further  accommodation  for  not  less 
than  100,000,  making  accommodation  for  302,300, 
to  meet  the  natural  increase  of  the  population, 
and  the  28,965  persons  displaced  by  the  Improve- 
ment Act.  In  alluding  to  the  accommodation  thus 
provided,  he  says,  he  believes  it  constitutes  a fact 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  city,  not  even 
excepting  Chicago  itself.” 

In  the  early  stages  of  their  displacements  some 
fears  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  as  to  find- 
ing accommodation  for  the  population  so  displaced, 
and  two  large  lots  of  building  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  costing  about  ^74,000,  were 
therefore  purchased  so  as  to  give  ground  off  to  builders 
at  moderate  rates  for  erecting  such  houses.  The 
plan  proved  eminently  successful,  and  has  resulted 
in  a profit  of  about  ^30,000.  In  the  displacement 
of  so  many,  the  Committee  found  that  there  were 
living  in  these  localities  certain  poor  persons  unable 


to  pay  for  more  than  the  most  miserable  accom- 
modation, viz.,  IS.  or  IS.  6d.  per  week.  To 
provide  for  such,  and  as  a single  apartment  in 
the  new  buildings  could  not  be  had  under  ^5 
oi*  5^*  annum,  or  say  from  6s.  8d.  to 

8s.  3d.  per  month,  the  Committee  erected  Model 
Lodging  Houses  in  six  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  cost  of  lodging,  including  fire,  gas,  and 
cooking  utensils,  being  3^d.  per  night,  or  is.  qd. 
per  week,  Sunday  being  allowed  gratis.  These 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a large  extent, 
and,  while  self-supporting,  have  enabled  the  inmates 
to  live  with  more  security,  and  in  a more  healthy 
atmosphere  than  that  in  which  they  were  previously 
located.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  case  of  infectious 
disease  in  any  of  these  houses.  These,  with  the 
exception,  of  a Model  Tenement  in  Drygate,  are 
the  only  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
Committee,  the  others  having  been  done  by  private 
enterprise. 

Lastly,  as  to  cost.  The  property  sold  and  what 
is  on  hand,  moderately  valued,  amounted  on  31st 
May  last  to  ^1,647,332,  while  the  sums  paid  amount 
to  ^1,612,504,  showing  a difference  of 
favour  of  the  improvements,  so  that  these,  properly 
speaking,  may  be  said  to  have  paid  themselves. 
Taxes,  however,  have  been  raised  to  the  extent  of 
^283,462,  and  there  is  still  to  raise,  at  2d.  per 


for  four  years,  ^80,000,  making  in  all  ^363,462. 
From  this  has  to  be  deducted  price  of  a public  park, 
purchased  and  made  over  to  the  citizens,  ^40,000. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  eighteen  acres  of  most  valu- 
able ground  thrown  into  streets,  and  open  spaces 
valued  at  not  less  than  ^100,000,  and  a further  sum 
for  paving  streets  and  for  construction  of  sewers, 
say  ^65,000,  you  reduce  the  actual  cost  of  the 
improvements  to  ^178,462,  arising  from  waste  rents 
interest  of  ground  remaining  for  a time  unbuilt  upon 
before  being  sold,  parliamentary  expenses,  and  ex- 
penses of  management.  In  this  estimate  I have 
been  anxious  not  to  give  the  most  favourable  view 
of  the  case. 

The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  has 
been  entirely  to  renovate  large  portions  of  the 
city.  Wide  and  handsome  streets,  with  large  spa- 
cious shops  and  dwellings,  have  taken  the  place  of 
narrow  streets  and  lanes,  of  old  and  dilapidated 
buildings.  The  narrow  closes,  where  the  criminal 
classes  were  wont  to  combine  for  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  and  from  whence  they  nightly  sallied  out 
to  rob  and  plunder,  have  given  place  to  respectable 
dwellings.  Fever  dens  have  been  extirpated,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  the  death-rate 
has  been  in  these  districts  greatly  reduced.  Many 
of  the  vicious  who  inhabited  these  localities,  being 
driven  from  them,  have  been  forced  either  to  labour 


or  to  emigrate.  The  moral  effect  produced  it  is  not 
easy  fully  to  ascertain,  and  this  effect  can  only  be 
gradual.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  to  every 
one  that  there  are  few  things  more  likely  to  raise 
the  tone  of  the  working  clases  than  clean  and  com- 
fortable homes  in  healthy  localities  and  respectable 
neighbourhoods. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  the  important  town  of 
Birmingham  is  proposing  to  engage  in  the  good 
work,  and  I hope  the  result  of  what  has  been -done 
in  Glasgow  will  be  sufficient  to  encourage  all  the 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom  where  reform  of  this 
kind  is  wanted  to  follow  the  example. 
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